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were in mere mockery, is peimitted to 


‘come back and alight upon the same spot. 
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The Jubilee was ce lebrated at the Isle of Walcheven wrk as much festivity as in any part of his 
Wosesty »:zions. At 11 o’clock in the furenocn General Don, with al! the General Officers, and 
y of the principal inkalitants, paid their respects to Sir Eyre Coote at the palace. In every quar- 
f the Island the troops fired three vollies at noon; and at one all the ships fired a royal salute, 
} the ceneral officers, the public functionaries, and principal inhabitants had paid their re- 
ts to Sir Eyre Coote, they attended him in procession fo ihe great Church, where detachments of 


th Regiments in Middleburgh, with their colours, went also. At five Sir Eyre entertained a most 
pumerous party to dinner at Middleburgh. Admiral Otway also gave a sumptuous entertainment on 
In the evening there was a grand display of Fireworks at Middleburgh.” 

Morninc Post, Nov. 6, 1809, 
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37] —— 
—" > or . such that you have to expect any of those 
SUMMARY OF POLITICS. measures, which would cave for their ob- 
AvsTRia. The Treaty of Peace be-| jects renovation and security ; for, every 
tween this power and France, which will | measure of that sort must tend directly to 
found at page 726 of the preceding | the expulsion of those, who can exist only 

t, may be said to put an end to Austria] amidst rust, rubbish, and corruption. 
asa military power; because, though she | General, therefore, as is the wonder, the 
will have some military means left, those | impatient astonishment, that the old go- 
means, from her situatiog, can never be} vernments do not profit from the awful 
employed, with any effect, against France. | fate of their former associates, such asto- 
In fact, the thing, to which I have just} nishment is not very natural, and, indeed; 
relerred, called a Treaty of Peace, is nothing | is very unnatural, when we take time to 
more than a list of the several things which | reflect on the consequences of the state 
Napoleon takes from Francis, who, as it] of ,things just described. We cry out 
. avainst those, whom we wish to take mea- 
This fall of Austria] sures for restoring the sense and vigour of 
government, but we shou!d have the jus- 
tice to reflect, that, if such sense and vigour 
were restored, those persons might happen 


buard the Caesar. 

















retain his titles. 
will have no good’ effect upon the old 
governments, which are, as yet, unsub- 
dued. Like the silly birds, known to 
those who have been in the Northern Seas, | to starve; I mean actually starve, for want 
of victuals and drink ; and, we should not 
forget, that ag animal’s being odious and 
noxious does not prevent it from having a 
strong desire to live.——If men in general 
n the matter in this light, much 








they will pursue their old courses, No- 
ting will be a sufficient warning to them. 
They will still go on in those very prac- | 
ices which have brought their allies on | 
knees. Shoot half a flock of the | had 
ls on the rocks off Newfoundland, andj|less would have been said and written in 
other half will, after a short flight, | the way of lamentation that the old go- 

veruments of Europe continued so blind. 
They have not been blind: not at all blind ; 
nor have they acted like blind people ; 
for, if the persons constituting them adopted 
what was necessary fo preserve the govern- 
ments, they adopted what was certam ruin 
to themselves; whereas they had a chance 
of retaining their power, their riches, and 
those governments are, know very weil, | their luxuries, if they did not adopt such 
that to alter their courses would be to insure | measures. People have, in short, been 
their individual ruin; would reduce them] complaining of the old governments for 
lo their proper level; would, in short, | not doing for themselves full as bad, if not 
prevent them from living by the means of | worse, than the French could possibly do 
public robbery; would compel them to} for them. « But,” I shall be asked, 
work for their bread. Governments, when |“ are the people, the nations, over whom 
they fall into.a state of decay, become,“ those governments have ruled ; are their 
like decayed buildings, tenanted by odious | “ interests, ¢heir honour, their safety to be 
and noxious animals; and, it is not from| “ ratte, of the question, and that, too, as 

2 


Nay, kill them all but one bird, that one 
will come and present itself as it were for 
the express Purpose of being destroyed 
tvo.—I know of nothing in nature, these 
birds excepted, to be compared to the old 
vovernuments of Europe.——But, the truth 
is, that, in general, those, in whose hands 
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“completely, as if they were not in ex- 
 jstences”’ Why, upon my word, this 
is a question, which 1 shall leave the 
querist himself to answer ; I shall merely 
repeat, that | think it quite unnatural, per- 
fectly absurd, to suppose, that any set of 
persons, getting a good livelihood by con- 
ducting an old rotten government, should, 
of themselves, ever attempt to mend that 
government, seeing that the amendment 
must beg by their good livelihood being 
taken from them; and, having said this, 
] shall, ] hope, hear no more of those me- 





: . ° ° d 
lancholy retlections respecting the obstdaacy 


and blindness of the old governments in not 
having, im time, adopted measures of re- 
novation. The Prince of Peace, tor in- 
stance ; was he b/ind? Suppose he had 
adopted “* timely”? nieasures of renovation. 
What would have been the consequence ? 
Why, his fall would have come soozer than 
it did; and, his fate would have been 
worse ; for, in that case, he would, tn all 
human probability, have had to work for 
Ins bread ; I mean to dig, or, if not skil- 
ful enough for that, to filla dung-cart, or 
rake the kennel. Who, therefore, can 
blame the Prince of Peace for not adopting 
“ cimely’’ measures of renovation ? It is 
thus with all, who have the conducting of 
such a government, who must laugh im- 
nioderately at those who complain of them 
for not turning themselves into the street. 
——TIf the reader be satisfied of the truth 
of these observations, he will get rid of, at 
least, one source of deception; and will, of 
course, be the better for them. He will! 
not any longer waste his timein lamenta- 
tions about the “ obstinacy” and “ blind- 
ness” and “ infatuation’? of the o'd go- 
vernments, and will, with more tranquillity, 
wait the course and the ellects of those 
events, which, it is very evident, are not 
to be resisted by the miserable means 
hitherto opposed to them. It is impos- 
sible to view this peace between France 
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and Austria without recollecting, that the | 


war, which produced it, was hailed, by 
the hireling prints in England, as one of 
the most fortunate events that had ever 
occurred in the world. In fact, it is my 
real belief, that our government’ and our 
partizans were the cause, and the aole 
cause of that war; for, if this had not been 
the case, is it possible that Austria, then 
at war with us, would have drawn bills of 
erchange upon us the moment she drew her 
sword ? The French bulletins made sonic 
menuon of the papers of Mr. Gentz, which 


they had taken. Would to God, that the 





[740 
people of England could see those Papers ' 
We should, I suspect, there see the history 
of the origin of the war, of that war which 
has led to this peace in spite of « the battle 
“ of Aspern,”’ the account of which | be. 
lieve to have been a gross fabrication, 
Not able to make us believe any 
longer, that Napoleon was defeated, the 
base hirelings of the London press, told us 
he was mad; and, just at the moment, whey 
the fools, who believe those hirelings, 
were expecting to hear of his being clap. 
ped up ina stfaight waistcoat, as is the 
custom in such eases, out comes this 
treaty of peace. with his name to a ratifi. 
cation of it; out comes an_ indubitable 
proof of his sanity, of his wisdom as wel! 
as of his valour. The Athenians, when in 
the last stages of their independence, used, 
we are told, to circulate lies respecting 
the il! bodily health of the conqueror whom 
they feared, and, having so done, hug then- 
selves in believing in the belief of what 
they knew to be false. After having done 
this for several. years, we have, at last, 
fallen to inventing lies respecting the 
mental health of Napoleon. We have, at 
different times, given him all the morial 
diseases, to which the body is subject; 
we have wasted him with consumption 
and blown him up with the dropsy ; we 
have brought him to death’s door in all 
manner of ways; but, not being able 
kill him, we now seem resolved, that he 
shall live without brains. It was told 
some king, who happened to have cow- 
ardly commanders, that a certain famous 
captain of the age was “a madman; 
«“Is he so,’’ answered the king, “ J Wisi 
« he would bitesomeofmy generals.” — 
To be sure, nothing can more strongly 
paint the state of vassalage in which out 
press is, than this simple fact, that jt was 
believed here, that the Emperor Napoleon 
was actually insane, at the very moment 
when he was engaged in the most !mporr 
tant negociation that Europe has witneste 
for many years. When the historian shall 
come to this part of our history, he wil 
need only this one fact to prove what & 
besotted people ae part of us, at aaa 
were become. Nay, there 1s something 
in this fact beyond a proof of- mere a 
dity; for, the cause of our believing aa i 
insanity of Napoleon was that we wish ~ 
This belief still exists; it has not y'° 
travelled over more than two thirds © 
these islands, and has yet to go to the ba : 
and West Indies. To wish one’senemy +A 
sane, coolly and deliberately to wish this § 
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mark of excessive basenes; and, in all 
‘he hireling prints, in the country as well 
ys in London, this wish, respecting the 
Emperor Napoleon, was expressed in a 
way pot to be misunderstood. All that 
eomed to be wanted was to mould this 
wish into a prayer for the Jubilee. 
What! you wretched vermin, do you 
1 ctend, that, because an Emperor hap- 
oens to be a litt'e maddish, or so, he ts 
the worse for that? Why! did you not 
tell us, that the Queen of Portugal wasa 





most excellent Queen of Portugal, and 


that she was almost adored by her subjects ? 
Do you not remember this? And how you 


told us of the wonderful marks of the hand of 


Providence, who, upon the said Queen 
being driven into éxile by Buonaparte, 
experienced a mental restoration before 
sie had been many hours upon the salt- 
water? [lave you so soon forgotten this? 
Well, thea, what foundation for joy is 
there in the circumstance of our enemy 
mad? You will not now believe, 


' 
Vt 


Pthathe is not mad, though you hear of 
Phis hunting at Fontainbleau. 


What, then, 


~ 


you thiak, perhaps, that madmen sometimes 


goa iunting; and that their companions 
of the chase are, én fact, so many guards and 
watches In short, there is nothing too ab- 
sur’ tor you to think, or to say that you 
think, when the object is to create a be- 
lef disadvantageous to poor Buonaparteé, 
Whose madness will be believed in, by 
some pe opte in this country, if he should 
ive and reign to the end of their lives. 
——It is curtous to observe the contrast in 
tue language of the English hired prints 
«i ‘hat of the prints (not less hired, per- 
aps) in France and other parts of the 
conunent, with regard to the situation arid 
the feelmes of the people, who, in conse- 
gucnce of this treaty of peace, have 
Changed their masters. Our hirelings as- 
scrt, that the said people are sunk in de- 
y Wency ; that they look, with longing 
“\cs, after their late “ dearly beloved 
vereign,’’ the “ chaste and pious’ Fran- 
“, and his “ illustrious’? family ; that 


’ 


“icy detest the French, and especially 


‘vonaparté ; and, in short, that they do | 


Hot seem to care whether they die or live. 
he French prints, on the contrary, assert, 
"ith equal confidence, that the change 
‘2s infused fresh life into the people; that 
’ pe once more dawns upon them after a 
°ng, long night of tyranny-created de- 
‘pairs that the gloom of long-settled de- 
‘pollsm is breaking away before the sun 
“I freedom; that their revenge is sunk in 





| 
| 
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their joy, or else swift destruction would 
await the numerous blood-suckers, the 
agents of their late governments ; that they 
love the French armies, receive them as 
brothers, and adore Napoleon as their de- 
liverer ; and, in short, that it was not till 
now that they began to think life worth 
preserving._——Now, though I believe, 
that all which is asserted, as to this potnt, 
by our hireling prints; that every word of 
it is false, 1 do not believe all >that the 
French prints assert. As to freedom, the 
people in question will not, | fear, taste 
much of that; but, I think, there can be 
no doubt, that the lot of the people will, 
upon the whole, be much bettered. ‘They 
will get rid, not of taxes and duties, but 
of some of them, and they will certainly 
getrid of many of their present cursed op- 
pressors. They will see (and that will be 
a scene of great satisfaction) thousands and 
tens of thousands of those, who have so 
long been sucking their blood, driven 
away from the country, or sank into po- 
verty and disgrace. ‘They will have the 
happiness of daring to kick those, who, for 
so long atime, have, under the protection 
of the bayonet, robbed and insulted them ; 
and this 1s, at any time, worth any risk, 
Besides, a people, daily robbed and in- 
sulted, have nothing to risk; for, what, 
except death, can man endure more than 
robbery and insult? A people, so situated, 
have a chance of gain in any change, and 
never a chance of loss. ‘The French may 
possibly be as bad as their former masters; 
but they cannot be worse: so that the peo- 
ple have the clear advantage of seeing the 
fall of their former oppressors. ‘To hear 
our hirelings, one would suppose, that the 
French, upon taking possession of a con- 
quered country, swallowed up all the food and 
drink and live stock and unthrashed corn 
and even the land, literally swallowed them 
all up; for they tell us of the people being 
ruined; of all their property being taken 
from them; of their being stripped of every 
thing; and the like. But, certainly these, 
as to conquered countries in general, not 
only are, but necessarily must be, mere 
raw- head-and-bloody-bone-tales. Whence 
are the mouths to come to swallow up all 
the eatables and drinkables of a coun- 
try of any extent? But, suppose these 
hirelings to mean merely the taking posses 
sion of people’s property, of their land, 
‘houses, goods and cattle. Whence are to 
come the persons so to take possession ? 
Are they to be brought from France? 
The notion is wholly false and absurd. The 
2A2 
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interest of the conqueror imperiously calls 
upon him to respect property ; to make as 
few changes of property, amongst the mass 
of the people, as possible ; and, with re- 
gard to the conquests of Napoleon, this 
call has invariably been obeyed. Indeed, 
none but a miserable fool would attempt 
to act otherwise; and Buonaparté is not a 
miserable fool. All, therefore, that we 
are told about the destruction of property, 
in the conquered countries, is false; unless 
the word property be confined to the in- 
comes of those, who live upon the taxes, 
and the far greater part of whom plunder 
the people. ‘The property of these gentry, 
indeed, must, in cases of conquest, be in a 
perilous way. Some of them, and as many 
of them as are able, turn traitors, and thus 
hespeak the good will of the conqueror ; 
but, the greater part sink into insignifi- 
cance, become poor, miserable things ; 
and, if this be not a good, the word good 
bas not the meaning that I have always 








understood it to have. There was a! 





| 
| 





scliliment. expressed, I remember, by | 


of Addington’s army-inaking bills, that 


Colonel Craufurd, in a speech upon one | 


struck me as very unnatural. It was this, | 


that a people, rather than pass under the 


that sway micht be, would quietly submit to 
be whipped with a vod of scorpions by a native 
tyrant.’ Where the Colonel got this philo- 


' basest of mankind. 
siouy of @ foreign conqueror, however mi!d | 


sophy I know not; but, I am quite certain | 
that he did not find it in the experience of | 
any country in the world; and, really, it | 
is astonishing that such a sentiment should | 


have been expressed in any English as- 
sembly. 


Experience will, I believe, teach | 


us precisely the contrary ; and, I think, it | 


will be found, that, amongst nations, as 
amongst individual families, men will take 
that from the hands of strangers that they 


will not take from those who make part of 


themselves. The yoke of the foreign 
conqueror may be full as heavy, but it is 
not half so ga/ling, as that of the domestic 
despot ; who, to the real sufferings that he 
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people, subjugated by a native despot 
must deserve to be slaves. If ] am right 
in these observations, how vain are al] the 
hopes of our hirelings, who seem to rely 
upen risings and insurrections in the coun. 
tries conquered by Buonaparté! How 
vain are all those hopes, which, with g 
view of cajoling us on from one year of 
war to another, and to the bearing of tax 
upon tax, have been inculcated “through 
about two hundred mercenary periodical 
publications, and the editors of which pub- 
lications live, in great part, upon the fruit 


of such eae How vain are all the . 


expectations of all the hundreds of thov- 
sands of those, who live upon the taxes, 
that pestilence and famine and death in 
all its most horrid shapes will stalk at 
large, will sweep over, every country 
that has been subdued by, and that has 
submitted fo, the Emperor Napoleon! 
It cannot have escaped any man of 
commen observation, that these detest- 
able hirelings have invariably extolled 
to the skies every nation at war with 
Buonaparté ; but that, the moment such 
nation was subdued by him, these same 
hirelings have described them as the 
Nay, it has some- 
times happened, as in the case of the Aus- 
trians, that, after being subdued, they have 
been surrendered to their old master, and 
have, under him, renewed the war against 
Buonaparté; and, in this case, thev 
hare, with our hirelings, instantiy re- 
cained their former exalted character, and 
have again become the subjects of thei 
unbounded applause. One woul 1 think 
it impossible for publications like these to 
be tolerated in any country ; andcertaily 
their being tolerated here is amongst the 





| Worst signs of the times. ——There 4s 


inflicts, adds the crimes of treachery, usurp- | 


ation, and ingratitude, from all which the 
foreign conqueror is free. Nor is the yoke 
of a foreign conqueror so disgraceful to a 
people, as is the yoke of a domestic 
despot; because the former may, at least, 
have been imposed by irresistible force, 
whereas the latter could never have been 
imposed but through the stupidity, the 
baseness, or the sheer cowardice of the 
people. A people, subjugated by a foreign 
Can\jueror, may deserve to be tree ; buta 


ee 





one more topic, connected with the peace 
between France and Austria, that I shall 
shortly touch upon here ; namely, = 
probability, that Napoleon will now 108¢ 
no time in making serious attempts vp 
Ireland, of the situation and dispontion 
of the people of which country nee 
say nothing, especially to those who re 
flect upon the inevitable consequent 
of the measures, adopted with respec 
to that people, during the last th prs 
Icannothe!p observing, however, that . 4 
about two years have passed over e 
heads, since Mr. Grattan declared, er 
House of Commons, that there was @ Fi <a 
Party in Ireland. Now, if this ¥°s ~- 
at that time, and if it was, in nn re 
ofthis fact, necessary to pass thatact Ww 
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i will not attempt to describe, I wall just | all. 


sk the reader, what he thinks is the state 
of t Irish mind, with respect to France, 
» this time ?———It is said, that Napoleon 
;s actually making preparations for an in- 
vasion Of Jreland. ‘This is stated upon 
the authority of persons said to have 
escaved from France ; and it is added, 
th my the corps of Irish Emigrants have re- 
ceived orders to hold themselves in readi- 
ness for the expedition. This is a little 
too hasty to come from a head like that of 
the Emperor. He does not, like some 
folks, act firstand think afterwards ; or, 
think first, and never act at all, ull every 
chance of success has vanished. But, 
there can be very little doubt, that, as soon 
as he has settled the aflairs of Spain and 
Portugal, and got some ships into. their 
ports, an invasion of Ireland will be at- 
tempted, and that, too, from various 
points at once. ‘Then we shall feel the 
ellects of our present and obstinately-per- 
severcd-in mode of naval warfare; or, 
rather, then we shall feel the effects of the 
borough system, for to that nefarious system 
all our misfortunes and disgraces, abroad 
as well as at home; all our bad measures 
in war as well as in peace; all our na- 
tional calamities, of every sort, are to be 
ascribed, 

JUBILEE, Well, and what if the con- 
tinent be subdued ; and what if our turn 
ol, at least, constant alarm be now come ; 
what of these? We still can hold a jubi- 
lee, and go to church, and thank God for a 
reign, which, at the close of its forty- 
hiuth year, sees us in a state of continual 
eopardy ; in a state, which places an 
army of foreign mercenaries, in the heart 
of the country ; in a state in which we 
see oflicers of those foreign mercenaries, 
takiug the command, even at reviews, in 
our own counties, of English officers and 








regiments, not excepting regiments of 


militia: yes, in ‘such a state of things, 
we can hold a jubilee; we-can go and 
turn up the whites of our eyes and 
clench our hands together and make re- 
sponses and sing anthems with a voice 
a loud as that of Martin Morales : yes, 
there are to be found amongst us, people 
thus to go and to thank God, to look up- 
wards, as if in the fuce of their Maker, and 
thank him for a reiga that found all our 
enemies at our feet, and which has brought 
4s to a point, which it is unnecessary to 
attempt to describe. Numerous are the 
denunciations against hypocrisy, but our 


Jubilee crew scem to have forgotten them 
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The conduct of many of the clergy, 
upon this occasion, is worthy of notice ; 
but, we must not be too general here, be- 
cause many honourable exceptions will 
have occurred to every man, who has had 
the means of extensive observation.— 
We hear talk of enemies of the Chrirch: but, 
the real enemies of the Church are those, 
who make use of it for political purposes, for 
those purposes, which, first or last, must be 
universally reprobated. A few years ago, 
as a correspondent observes, the Clergy 
lent their churches, and were most active in 
preaching for, and even, in some instances, 
threatening their flocks into subscriptions 
to the Lioyp’s Funp, called by its ma- 
nagers, J’atriotic. The recent attempt to 
revive that fund has shared the fate of the 
attempt of John Bowles and his brother 
Commissioners to revive Jacobinism. ‘The 
late trick of a Jubilce has, in fact, alse 








Jailed, and utterly disappointed its planners 


and proposers. “'To require men to rejoice 
and be glad at the end of the 49th year 
of the present reign for what has happened 
in it, would be like requirmg a man to 
laugh and be happy with his band held ta 
a hot fire; or like asking a man sick im 
bed to get up and dance and sing. ‘The 
thing is impossible, and the project, the 
trick, has failed entirely irom the natural 
and innate feelings of all men at the pre- 
sent crisis. But, those hypocrites, who 
put forward the project with their usual 
cant and cunning, are now grievously 
vexed at its failure, and, taking advantage 
of a proposition, made in the City by those 
hostile to the Jubilee, of converting it to 
the purposes of charity, they have again set 
the clergy to work to collect money, under 
the specious pretence of relieving the poor, 
but, in fact, to endeavour, by this con- 
trivance, to let down easy their plan of 
rgoicing, at a time when men feel only 
fear and distress; shame for things that 
have passed, and apprehension for the fu- 
ture; and, in the mid.t of a war that pro- 
mises no termination, but in a peace with- 
out security. Amongst many, who have 
written to me upon this subject, one gene 
tleman te!|s me, that the parson of his parish 
came to his door, with his Beadle and six 
other persons, to ask for moncy on this oc- 
casion ; that he gave them none, but told 
them frankly that they seemed to bemaking 
an attempt to frighten or cajole people out 
of their property ; else why not appoint a 
place and leave people to carry in their 
subscriptions. He tells me, that he knows 
of scveral persons, particularly old women 








































































































and others who are timid, that have drawn 
their purses through fear, and fear only. 
This is the case all over the country. 
Not a penny is given from the pretended 
motive.—! cannot help noticing, in a par- 
ticular manner, the Jubilee subscriptions 
at Ifampstead, swarming, 1 dare say, with 
government dependents, with creatures 
who live upon the public. From a print- 
e( paper, now lying before me, purporting 
to be an account of the proceedings of the 
Jubilee Crew at Hampstead, and signed 
by a persun named Cuarces Carntwricnt, 
as Chairman, it appears, that there was 
found to be, in that village, two thousand one 
hundred poor persons, fit objects to be re- 
lieved ; and, it was, accordingly resolved, 
to give to each of the families, to which 
the said persons belonged, a piece of beef, and 
a proportionate quantity of bread, potatoes, 
and porter, and also a quantity of coals suf- 
ficient for dressing the same! Why not 
lend them platters too, and knives, that, 
for once, they might not tear their food 
“with their claws? Well; but what were 
these people to rejoice for? Why, that 
they got a maw full, to be sure; for, as to 
rejoicing for any good that their country had 
enjoyed, the very thought would have been 
an absurdity. But, mark, here were 
2,100 objects of compassion ; 2,100, who 
were im want even of a couple of hat-fulls 
of coals; and, according to the official re- 
turns laid before parliament, the whole of 
the population of Hampsiead amounts to 
no wore than 4,345 3 so that these canting 
gentry, these people who are calling upon 
the nation to thenk God for the blessings of 
this reign, have themselves, in print, and 
under their signatures, furnished us with 
the proof, that within a very trifle of one 
half of the people in this “ /oyal’’ parish, 
are objects of compassion on account of 
their poverty ; are so poor as to fender a 
single meal of animal food a thing worth 
applying for and going after; are so 
wretched as to rencer two hat-fulls of coals 
an object worth their acceptance. ‘This is, 
indeed, a striking fact. It is, at once, 
proof of the misery of the people and of 
the craft of those who have been treating 
them. The intention (and ] beg the 
reader to bear it in mind), the declared in- 
tention, of the first open movers oi the Ju- 
bilee, was, to have a feastimg, and nothing 
but a feasting, all over the country. They 
said nothing about chariiy, and, indeed, to 
keep a jubilee in honour of a reign which 
exhibited such swarms of paupers; to 
thank God for all this pauperism and mise- 
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ry, must have seemed a little inconsistent, 
But, the harvest happening to run rather 
short, and bread rising just about the time 
that the jubilee project was first broached, 
the projectors began to fear that thei, 
festivity would not be very well stomached 
by the half-starved people, who have had 
the happiness to live under the jubilee 
reign. It was not till now, and till the 
crew received some gentle hints of wha: 
they might expect; it was not till now 
that they thought of the charity part of the 
scheme. In fact, they found, that, if they 
did not give the hungry poor a share with 
them, the Jubilee feast was very likely to 
lead to the very thing which the feast was 
intended to prevent; and that, instead of 
cuntinuing the blindness of the common 
people, it would, at once, open their eves, 
The charity, therefore, was a sort of sop to 
keep the poor and hungry from making 
clamorous complaints. But, this sop was 
not to be given without acknowledging 
that, which, upon such an occasion, the 
crew must have been desirous to keep out 
of sight; because, what could be miore 
mortifying, than, on a day of Jubilee, to 
make such a grand exhibition of poyerty 
and misery; to exhibit such undeniable 
proofs of the evils of the reign, which the 
people were called on to celebrate, and 
for the blessings of which they were to 
thank God. Much compassion, or al- 
fected compassion, has been, by ovr hire- 
lings, bestowed upon the people of tine con- 
tinent, conquered or over-run by Buone- 
parté. But, strange as it may appear 'o Us, 
those people, those very people, have been 
holding a sort of Jubilee, and, to all appt at- 
ance, have greatly surpassed us in (elt 
manner of doing it. ‘The ‘Monsieur says: 
“The peace recently concluded has becn 
“ announced in all the principal cities on 
“ the Continent, amidst the sound of can 
“ non, and every demonstration of general “ 
« joicing. At Vienna, Munich, Stotgar’, 





« Frankfort, Naples, Rome, Florence, nah 
«lan, Madrid, &c. as well asin Paris, ils 
« minations have taken place. A hund yn 
‘ millions of men have taken or eon 
« general fcstivity, and celebrated “We " 
« marks of public’ approbation. —— a. 
now, you hypocrites, what do you S4Y 

this? Was all this feasting and “ed 
asham? Was it all a vile mockery ? \ rn 
these signs of joy exhibited by slaves, 


a view of gaining favour with their id 


or of saving themselves from 
the anger of those masters? cae ie 
signs of joy merely made use of by 
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forthe rascally purpose of earning thereby 
a chance of picking the public pocket, or 
for the stupid one ot obtaining some paltry 
title to gratify the vexatious vanity of a 
ta 
joicers, supposing, nay, knowing, Napoleon 
to be the most consummate hypocrite of his 
ve, think to flatter him by this imitation 
‘his conduct; and did he himself, at the 
ome time and in the same act, seem as if 
he were resolved to out-hypocrite them ? 
\ow, I believe none of these. I believe, 
that these rejoicings were not totally in- 
dncere; but, you must allow them to have 
been all sincerity, or else what becomes 
cf your own illuminations, and other signs 

joy? At any rate, we do not find, that 
Napoleon’s rejoicers had recourse to the 
trick ol stopping the mouths of the poor. ‘They 
seem to have been in no dread of a people 
wanting a single meal of victuals and 
drink.——Of all the good things, however, 


connected with this famous jubilee, that 


| was.the best, of which record is made in 


my motto. So, the people of Middleburgh 
kept the day with as much festivity as any 
people in his Majesty’s dominions! 1 believe 
it, with allmysoul. Full as much fesézvity, 
including, of course, heartiness, or, since- 
rity: and I verily believe, that the joy was 
hull as stncere at Middleburgh as it was at 
london, or any where eise. Yes, this 
isan excellent specimen. Were it not 
for this, we might be at a loss for a 
Standard of interpretation. 
what the word joy meant, when used 
upon this occaston. jut the joy, the 
heart-felt joy, and “ pious gratitude to 
heaven,”’ visible in the island of Walcheren, 
were not confined to the inhabitants ; they 
Were also visible in every part of the army 
and the navy, who even fired feus-de-joy and 
royal salutes. Aye, this is it: Make 
reddy ! Present ! Fire ! This is 
the true sort of joy; itis joy at word of 
command. This is unanimity; this is a 
‘specimen of that “ electrick unison of 
“leeling,” of which the wise-man of the 
Morning Post talked so nicely. 
It wonld be curious to know, if one could 
ascertain it, how many thousands of Eng- 
lshmen, sick and dying, there were in the 
island of Walcheren on the day of the 
Jubilee ; how many actually expired that 
day ; how many were struggling in the 
last pangs of death, while the toasts and 
Songs were going round at the festive 
table ; and how many whose lives were 
Shortened by the tremendous noise which 
Must have prevailéd. It would be cu- 














wdrv and freakish wife? Did these re- | 


Now we know | 
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rious to ascertain these facts. A calcula- 
tion might come near to the point, which 
is a very interesting one. Reader, let 
me take the liberty to press upon your at- 
tention this account of the Jubilee in 
Walcheren, given by the most famous of 
the literary hirelings in London. He tells 
us, that the people of Middleburgh rejotced. 
Now, after this, will you say, that any ac- 
count given by these mercenary wretches 
isto be relied upon? Will you believe, 
that people, in whose houses our troops 
were living at free-quarter, could join in 
any rejoictngs of ours? No small part of 
the people of Middleburgh must have 
been much injured by the war; and, will 
you believe, that they sincerely rejoiced, 
that their expressions, of esteem; that, 
in short, their prayers, for the king of their 
invaders, were sincere? They, too, you 
will observe, went to church. Would it not 
have been a good thing to have heard their 
prayers ? Oh ! it has been a sad scene 
of hypocrisy from the beginning to the 
end. There wanted nothing but this Ju- 
bilee to cap the character of those who 
seton foot and urged it forward. I re- 
peat, however, that it has answered this 
good purpose ; it has given rise to dis- 
cussion, and will give rise to further dis- 
cussion ; for the promoters of it having 
thrown down the gauntlet, we shall not 
failto take it up. They have, by their 
proposition to hold a jubilee, challenged 
us toa discussion upon all and singular 
the measures of the king’s reign; they 
have invited us to examine into many 
things, which might have passed without 
examination; they have, in short, re- 
lieved us from all scruples as to many 
very delicate topics of discussion, and 
these we shall, of course, take up as occa 
sion offers. 

Cuance or Munistry. The minis- 
try, as at present composed, is, to be sure, 
such a thing as England never before saw ; 
but, it does not follow, that it should not 
stand for all that the Morning Chronicle, 
with whatever reason and truth, can say 
against it. This print seems extremely 
angry, that the nation appears to be per- 
fectly indifferent about the matter; but, 
why should the nation be otherwise ? 
This print, in notifying the intention of 
the government to evacuate (if they can) 
the island of Walcheren, has the following 
observations. « At this determination 
“no man in the country can fail to re- 
«joice. But how acute must the feeling, 
« of the nation be when they see thas 
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about two months have been consumed | “ stroying more of our armies? Wy 


“before our Rulers could make up their | 


“minds on the question, amidst their 
“elernal intrigues and disputes! ‘The 
“country was all the while forgotten. 
« Weck after week our brave soldiers were 
“ keptina climate which was hourly thin- 
“ning their ranks—not to mention the 
“ money spent during this dreadful inter- 
“val, above 2,500 of our troops were bu- 
« ried in the island ; no less than stx ¢hou- 
« sund were sent home sick to the hospi- 


7 
7 


remain sick in the island itself. An 
“army of 18,000 men, the finest in our 
“service, was thus kept lingering in that 
horrid climate, until it was reduced to 
“ about 2,000 fit for duty. More men were 
lest for ever to their country than the 
battles of the Nile, Trafalgar, Camper. 
down, and St. Vincent cost altogether. 
« More men are left sick, with their health 
irreparably injured,—their constitutions 
« damaged for lile, than the whole of the 
wounded amounted to in all those naval 
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Lol 
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“~ 
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«« victories, and in all the battles by land - 


o 
a“ 


which we have fought in Egypt, Portu- 
«egal and Spain. We do not here reckon 


tals, and nearly the same number still 
? ‘ 





«the loss incurred by taking possession | 


”“ 
7 


«us. Weare endeavouring to give some 


“ 
a 


« blood, for the cold, selfish, unprin« ipled 
“intrigues of the Percevals, the Mul- 
« graves, andthe Whartons. While those 


of Waicheren: we are only estimating | 
What the delay in evacuating it has cost | 


idea of what the country has paid in 


* Statesmen have been squabbling among | 


themselves about place and profit, the 
country has been losing the enormous 
«number of her bravest soldiers which 
«is stated above. This delay then forms 
“a new and terrible item in the account 
“which those intriguers must soon render to 
«© an injured and insulted people. We must 
“know why the evacuation, which was 
« always known to be inevitable, was de- 
« layed for one hour. We must have satis- 


. 


«faction for the lives of those gallant men | 


«avho have thus been sacrificed io minis- 
“ terial caballing and jobbing, T 
« hes upon the head of the Ministers. 


“end; and the Great INQUEST OF THE 


heir blood | 


“ NATION 2s now do sit upon their bodies. We | 


“challenge any man who has the common 
« feelings of our nature to say whether an 
“ignominious dismissal from office will 
«* satisty the claims of justice in this atro- 
cious case? We ask, is it enough to take 
“ away from those men the power of de- 


«sé 


f 
} 
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(452 

ee 
lieve the feeling tu be universal. j. 
‘nothing short of a Parliamentary yp, 
‘ ceeding against those oflenders, | 
“ purpose of bringing them to an exey. 


‘ plary punishment, can either satis{y t 
cé : 


ce 


~ 


pro- 


, for the 


- 


~ 


ia 
nation for the past, or prevent a recur. 
“ rence of the same calamities in {utyre.” 
Here is, indeed, enough to stir the 
blood of any mar. The subject, the bay 
facts, with this eloquent description, ar 
enough to excite resentment in the breas: 
of any man, not lost to all feeling. But, 
so ill-used has this nation been; so be. 
trayed and insulted by both parties; s 
often have they seen that’a change pro- 
duces nothing but a new batch of peer: 
and pensioners, that they cannot bring 
their minds to wish for any chiange, 
« We must have satisfaction for the lives of 
« those gallant men, who have thus been 
« sacrificed to minisicrial caballing and 
« jobbing.”” What! and does the edito: 
of the Morning Chronicle believe, that, 
after what we have seen, there is one man 
in this whole kingdom fool enough, beast 
enough, brute enough, to suppose, that 4 
change of ministry would produce us any 
such satisfaction ? Have we not constantly 
seen, that, as soon as such change has taken 
place, there is an end of even all talk ol 
inquiry ; and that such questions ait 
agitated merely for the purpose o! putting 
out of power those who are In power!‘— 
Those who are now in power never would 
have been there, if the people had not be- 
come indiflerent, and justly indillerent, 
upon the subject. When have the people 
obtained satisfaction for any thing ? ben 
have they seen any instance of real respon- 
sibility in any minister, or any servant 0 
the crown? Aye, it is very true, that (0s 
afiair of Walcheren is most horrible, ad 
that of Spain nearly as bad; but, ae 
hope have the people of redress; Wi" 
hope can they found upon a change o 
ministry, when they recollect, that the 
leaders. amongst those, who would oxi 
plant the present people, were also ‘e 
leaders amongst those, who defended some 





' . . . ' ses: 
_of these very people, during the last se 
«They have not come fairly by their 


sion of parliament, in the commission " 
what was ten thousand times worse a} 
the affairs of Walcheren and Spain unt 
Oh! it is, indeed, well for the sage 
Chronicle to cali upon the people, a5" . 
about a week ago, to assemble ™ i 
and county-meetings, all over the kinggom, 
to petition the king to remove the oe 
The people, all over the kingdom, 
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‘er; the people, all over the kingdom, 
member, that when they met to vote 
onks to Mr. Wardle, and to express their 
abhorrence of the traffic in seats, those, who 
exe want their support, were amongst the 
ct to abuse them for such meetings; 
amongst the first to call out against yield- 

to “ popular clamour ;” amongst the 


‘a 


ng o°* 
first, when the fact of ‘seat-selling was 
ready to be proved, to cry out, “ let 
“ys make a stand against popular en- 
« croachment ;’ the people, all over the 
kingdom, remember this, and, whatever 
other acts of baseness they may have been, 
and may yet be, guilty of, they will not, 
| think, be base enough to meet for any 
such purpose as that of putting one faction 
out of place and another faction, whose 
disposition towards them is exactly the 
came, in their stead. Some people 
think, that the folks, now in place, wiil 
not be able to remain there after the 
necting of parliament. For my own part, 

say the truth, Ihave not bestowed many 
minutes of thought upon the subject, in 
wuich I cannot bring myself to feel any 
merest. Ihave seen the outs once m, and 
that is enough. It is, therefore, with me, 

}with most other people, I believe, a 

itcr of very dry speculation, whether 
there will be a change, or not, when par- 
dament meets, It will, in fact, be a ques- 
von to be settled wholly by the borough- 
mongers. To them I, for my part, am 
very willing to leave it; and, whatever the 
editor of the Morning Chronicle may 
think, he will find, that the people, * all 
" over the country,’”’ are of my mind.——- 
+ Cannot get over this attempt to make us 
believe, that a change of ministry would 
WN Us satisfuction for what has been dene 
in Walcheren. This is so very impudent, 
especially alter we have so recently seen 
the letter of Lord Grenville to Mr. Perce- 
val, in which the former very plainly in- 
dicates, and, indeed, says, that he should 
have no personal objection to unite with 
the latter and his set. Oh, yes! we re- 
member the satisfaction we obtained in the 
case of Pitt’s forty-thousand-pound loan, 
ou. of the public money, to Boyd and 
Benfield. We, good siily souls, seeing the 





fact exposed, expected that the House of 


Commons would give us satisfaction for 
such an outrageous offence against us ; 
but, the satisfaction, which we received, 
Was to see the two factions most cordially 
Unite in passing a bill of indemnity for the 
‘sid offence ; and, afterwards, in passing 


another bill to make us pay Ass debts, upon 








fused to enquire. 





the score of his public services. No: we 
do not expect any satisfaction, from any 
causé whatever, and least of all from a 
change of ministry. ——“ The account 
“ which those intriguers must soon render 
“to an injured and insulted  people.’’ 
What unmeaning verbiage? An account! 
What account has any change of ministry, 
at any time, during this Jubilee reign, 


| caused to be rendered to the people? The 


people! I wonder a partizan of the out 
faction is not ashanted to name the peo- 
ple in such a way, seeing that, only in the 
very last session of parliament, the leaders 
of that faction most: distinctly declared 
the voice of the people to be “ popula: 
« clamour;’’ and, the addresses of the 
people to be “ popular encroachment,” 
against which it was necessary ‘40 make 
«aq stand.’———* The Great Inquest of 
“the nation,’ indeed! Oh, shameful 
abuse of words; and still more shameful 
attempt to impose upon the public! 
« The great inguest” is now to sit, is it? 
Well, let it sit; for we shall not disturb 
it by our curiosity. We have seen this 
Greut Inquest sitting before now. We 
have seen it sit upon the affair of Pitt’s 
forty-thousand-pound loan; we have seen 
it sit upon Lord Wellesley’s India proceed- 
ings ; we have seen it sit upon the case of 
the Duke of York; we have seen it sit 
upon Coloncl Gordon’s Chelsea Lease ; 
we have seen it sit upon the case of Lords 
Castlereagh and Clancarty ; we have seen 
it sit upon the case of Mr. Quintin Dick’s 
Seat, when the great inquest, upon proof 
being offered it, almost unanimously re- 
All this we have seen, 
and have it yet fresh in our memories, 
The great inguest, indeed! Shame on the 
man, who would thus delude his readers! 
« But,’’ some one will observe, “ what 
« are we to do, then? Would you let the 
« affairs of the nation remain in the hands 
of the Walcheren ministry, who, but 
the other day, sent over bricks, timber and 
workmen, to build barracks, and who are 
now evacuating the island? Would you 
leave the affurs of the nation in the 
hands of men like these, two of whom, 
“in consequence of a quarrel about 
place, turned out, upon a heath, the 
“other day, and shot at each other’s 
“ heads?” No: if 1 could have nry wish, 
certainly I would not leave the aflairs of 
the nation in their hands for a single hour, 
But, it does not follow, that, because | dis- 
approve of them, 1 must approve of 


their opponents; and, though many 
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men may difler from me in this respect, 
the Morning Chronicle may be assured, 
that the time is passed when the people 
were content to be mere tools to one or 
the other of the factions. If 1 am told, 
as the outs have plainly told us, that, let us 
have which faction we may, there shall 
be no reform of abuses, that the people 
shall not be represented, but that all the 
power shall still be monopolized by the bo- 
rough-niongers: if 1 am told this, then I 
say, that 1 care not one straw which fac- 
tion it is that rules, and that ] would scorn 
to vote, orto open my lips, for any pur- 
pose connected with a preference of one 
faction before the other. « The people 
«must take the consequences of their apa- 
“ thy,” we were told, the other day. So, 
belike, the Whigs, the haughty Whigs, who 
licked the shoes of the Grenyilles, will 
leave us to perish in the hands of the 
Walchereners, asajust punishment for our 
blindness in not being able to discover their 
superior patriotism. Oh, no! They, surely, 
would not be so hard-hearted! The Spar- 
tan General would, surely, relax, and, 
rather than leave us thus abandoned, I’ll 
engage he would take another regiment, 
profits and all. Kmpty threat! Why 
should we not perish in the hands of this 
ministry as well as in the hands of 
their opponents ? We want the 
- tion of England, and unless we _ have 
that, we are in fact, perishing, in the only 
way, in which, as bearing upon the ques- 
tion before us, men can be said to perish ; 
for, the Whigs will hardly pretend, that 
the continuance of their opponents in 
power will cause us to die. No, that is not 
what ts meant. 
England: both factions feel and declare 








We want the constitution of | 
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constitu- | 
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themselves alike upon this subject: why, | 


then, should we prefer one faction to the 
other? In what way, for what cause, are 
wars and treaties, and, indeed public mea- 
sures of any sort interesting to the people 
of a country? They are interesting to 
them, because they have an influence upon 
the condition of their lives, upon their 
happiness and fame, upon their property 
and their persons. So that after all, it 
comes to this: would our property and 
persons be less erposed under the ou/s than 
they now are? This is the only question 
that is worth the attention of any rational 
man. The outs, we are told, have greater 
abilities to conduct wars and negociations, 
and would never have committed the 
blunders and caused such disgrace and 
misery as the ins have. This has by no 








fare 
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means been proved, either by reasoning of 
experience; but, admit it; take jt fj, 
granted; I am still for no change ; fi, 
"ac ae speaking, how is the nation af. 
ected by these blunders? How js its |p) 
made worse ? It is just where it was last 
year: a little heavier taxed indeed; by: 
that is natural and inevitable as long ws 
the system lasts. Every man’s Property 
and person are with the exception of ths 
addition to his taxes, just as they were, 
and so they would continue, if a change 
of ministry were to take place to-morrow, 
Let us put the matter to the test a 
little more closely. We are, by the edito, 
of the Morning Chronicle and other pari. 
zans of the outs, always told in general terng 
what a monstrous deal of good they would 
do us. The prediction, ur promise, is al- 
ways dressed up in fine high-sounding 
words; but nothing particular is ever 
stated ; there is no precise mention of what 
these generous persons would do for us, 
in case they were to get possession of the 
powers of the state. Let us enumerate a 
few of the things, which are of real in- 
terest to every man of us; let us ask what 
would be the conduct of the outs with re- 
spect to these; Jet us try them by this test, 
and, if they will not bear it, we may safely 
conclude, that they are as well (for us) out 
of power as they would be in power. 

Finsr, then, Would they, who nearly 
doubled the Income Tar, take off any 
part of that tax, render the imposition 
of it more equitable, or make the 
collection of it less odious and vexa- 
tious? wera 

2nd, Would they take off, or diminish 
any tax whatever; or would they, 10 
any way, lighten the pecuniary om 
dens that we bear, and that have sv- 
jected us to the almost daily visits of 
the tax-gatherer ? 

Srd, Would they, frankly agreeing ‘0 * 
fair inquiry in the case, put to a 
the important matter of the Drous @ 
Admiralty % 

Ath, Would-they, setting the infloest® 
of lawyers at defiance, reform the 
Prize Courts, and give to the Navy 
what is now, to the infinite injary ° 
the country, swallowed up by Procto™ 
and Advocates, and an endless list 0 
law officers ? . 

5th, Would they lop off all 
Pensions and Sinecures, 
with those of themselves an 
fainilies ? 


6th, Would they reduce all the useles 
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parts of the Army; introduce an im- 
partiality of Promotion, taking merit 
as the sole ground thereof; and would 
they, in all promotions, employments, 
and contracts, in the Army as well as 
inthe Navy, set borough-mongering 
influence at nought, and consult the 
public good, and that only ? 
7th, Would they, in all questions relat- 
ing to Hanover, think only of the in- 
terests of England, and not think 
Hanover as dear to us as Hampshire ? 

sth, Would they dispense with the ser- 
vices of a great body of foreign Mer- 
cenaries, kept on foot in this king- 
dom, and paid out of the fruit of the 
people’ labours ? 

oth, Would they, if Mr. Madocks’s 

motion were renewed, for an inquir 
into the circumstances of the Sale of 
a Seat in the House of Commons to 
Mr. Quintin Dick, support that mo- 
tions 

10th, Would they bring forward, and 

maintain, with all their might, the 
desired measure of Parliamentary 
Reform, restoring to the great body 
of the people of property their due 
weight, and making the House of 

, Commons in reality “ the representa- 

tives of the people?’ 

Now, to point these questions as directly 
as possible, I put them, Mr. Perry, to 
yu. You may know the intentions of 
your party. It is possible, that those in- 
tentions may be such as to enable you to 
answer all these questions in the affirmative, 
without the smallest hesitation; and, if 
this be the case, then I will say, that 
‘very man in the kingdom ought to bestir 
dimself instantly for the purpose of bring- 
‘Ng vour party into power ; but, if, on the 
Contrary, you cannot answer even one of 
‘ese Important questions in the affirma- 
‘ve, then, of all the fools in this world, 
‘at inan must be the greatest, who would 
‘ur hand or foot for the sake of a change 
‘ministry. I beg you, Sir, not to con- 
‘mn this invitation of mine; for, you 


 fiossiy deceive yoursell, if you suppose, 


‘iat 1am singular in these upinions. In- 
eed, you can hardly suppose so, seeing 
what you now see. The history of the 
last campaign is enough, one would think, 
‘0 meve stocks and stones to complain; 
“Ut, you see, not a tongue moves: the 
people are as mute as so many fish: they 
Would still be mute if ten thousand times 
Worse were to happen: the last parliamen- 


“ry Campaign, during which the two hos- 
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tile armies so cordially united “ to make @ 
“« stand against popular encroachment’’ (that 
is to say, against the people’s complaints 
of seats in parliament having been bought and 
sold) that campaign rendered the people 
of this kingdom quite indifferent as to the 
events or the result or the consequences of 
any other campaigns; and, take my word 
for it, that, let the parliament meet when 
it will, your party will excite no popular 
expression against the ministers, who, if 
they do not want courage or perseverance, 
may keep their places, in spite of all the 
harangues that can be made against them. 
Mr. Perry complains bitterly, in his 
said paper of the 13th, of the power which 
certain great men have over the minisiry, 
in consequence of their énfluence elsewhere ; 
and he particularily mentions Lord Wellesley 
and Lord Lonsdale. ‘The former of these, 
he says, “ is understood to have the giving 
away of one Secretaryship of the Treasury’’ ; 
and both are represented as having many 
places and appointments at their disposal. 
This is a subject of very loud complaint 
with Mr, Perry ; but why is itso? Have 
wot his whole party maintained, that this 
sort of influence ought toexist? Nay, have 
not his fellow-labourers, those we be are, 
with him, regular defenders of the faction; 
I allude to the Eninsurcn Reviewers ; 
have not they very recently published a 
set defence of that very system of an aris- 
tocratical influence, of which Mr. Perry 
now complains?——Shall we not, then, 
laugh at these complaints? What is it éo 
us, who has the giving away of the plages, 
Lord Lonsdale or Lord Carrington, or any 
other rich Lord. One is, for aught | know 
to the contrary, just as fit for it as the 
other; and I am sure the right of one is 
equal to that of the other. No, Mr. 








Perry; never expect the people to stir 





again in behalf of any party, until that 
party shall have made an open and un- 
equivocal declaration in behalf of the peo- 
ple, that is to say, for the measure of Par- 
liamentary Reform, by which alone the 
people can be restored to their rights and 
their proper feeling. Nay! threaten us 
not with approaching destruction, We are 
deaf to that threat. We know that your 
party would do nothing to keep destruc- 
tion away. Besides, what is it that we are 
to be afraid of ? What is it that we have to 
apprehend? Will additional burdens be 
laid upon us? Is there a new insult in 
store ? In short, what we want, the —- 
thing worth caring about, your party wi 

not let us have, if they can (by no matter 
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what means) prevent it, and, therefore, 
we wish your party to remain where 
they are, especially. when we consider 
(and 1 do beg the reader to consider it 
well) that a change of ministry, though 
attended with no possible good to us, 
would be sure to produce an addition to 
the long list of pensioners, male and fe- 
male, and, of course, would cause an addi- 
By way of conclusion, 
I earnestly beseech the reader to bear in 
mind this great, this all-important truth ; 
namely, that all our evils, all the disgrace, 
all the miseries, all the dangers, of our 
country, arise from the exercise of that 
very influence, of which the Morning Chro- 
nicle complains ; that, itis this influence, 
(an influence which totally stifles the 
voice of the people) which prevails in the 
filling of offices at home and commands 
abroad ; that to it the creation of a great 
part of the national expences is owing; 
that it is a cormorant never to be satisfied : 
that nothing but a Reform of Parliament 
can do away this influence; and that, to 
such reform, the ous are as decidedly op- 
posed as the ins. 





W™. COBBETT. 
Botley, Thursday, 16 Nov. 1809. 





COBBETT’S 
Parliamentary Debates: 


The Subscribers to the above Work are 
respectfully informed, that the Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Volumes, com- 
prising the Debates in both Houses of Par- 
lament during the last Session, will be 
ready for delivery on Friday the first of 
December. — 


——- oe 


At the same time will be published, the 
Fourth Volume of 


COBBETT’S 
COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 
State Trials: 


Comprising the Period from the Six- 
teenth Year of the Reign of King Charles 
ithe First, a. pv. 1640, to the First Year of 
oo Reign of King Charles the Second, a. p. 

49, 


The Sixth Volume of the 
Parliamentary History 


ENGLAND, 


Will be ready for delivery in the Month 
of January, 1810. 





ProcEEpDINGs of the Common Covney, » 
the City of Lonpon, at Guildhall: Fx. 
day, Nov. 3, 1809.— (Continued fiom 
p- 726.) 


Mr. Wattruman certainly ¢xpected that 
he should have had to trouble the Cour 
with only a few sentences on the preseut 
occasion. He was, as he imagined, re- 
lieved even from this necessity, when he 
bad heard the speech of the Gentleman 
who had opeied the business, and who 
opposed the Resolution simply on the 
ground of irregularity. He presumed 
ihere never was a point clearer than the 
Resolution was in this respect, Tliey hiad 
acted so on the very last Meeting. They 
were then called on to appoint a Com- 
mittee to carry certain Kesolutions ito 
execution, and yet, on the motion of the 
hon. gent. who had just sat dows, they 
had set aside the original Resolutions, and 
adopted others diametrically oppose 2 
their stead. Here, too, the Court wascas- 
ed on to protect its own character, #4 
the character of a Gentleman, oi who 
conduct they had formerly expresses Wr 
unanimous approbation, but whe was nev 
most grossly traduced. Notwithstané- 
ing all he had heard from the Gentienmal 
opposite, and though he had often see 
him unnecessarily load himsell with cus 
and cobwebs, he confessed that he cic De 
recollect an occasion on which the bo. 
gent. had done so to so little purpose as op 
the present occasion, To the first pat 
graph of the Resolution the Worthy Ge 
tleman had no objection. His objection 
to the second paragraph consisted only - 
finding fault with the words of it, 8° far @ 
the expression disposal of Church towed 
age was used; like that arch-qu! “ 
Mr. Canning, who wished to inler . 
Lord Castlereagh had not abused ssid 
dia Patronage, because the amg ~ 
bad not been carried into effect. \ the 
they saw a Dr, O’ Meara brought 1! 

erence 
presence of Royalty by the rome for 
of a common prostitute, was it poss! ostupt 
that Court to doubt, that the most ¢ 
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ference had taken place in Church | 


Patronage? As to the third paragraph, | 
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| 


\ir. Waithman) maintained that the | 


erect of the Speaker did apply, and that 
. did most completely reprobate the sys- 
om from beginning to end. Lord Liver- 


too, had done the same in the House 
rds, and eer had stated, that though 
racuice was known to exist, it had 

vcr till then been publicly acknowledg- 
ej, and the Speaker, on that occasion, ob- 
served, that if the practice had not then 
heen detected, inthe end Seats would have 
been publicly sold, and that such traffic 
« would bring a greater scandal upon Par- 
jiament and the nation than this country 
has ever known since Parliament had an 
existence.” The Worthy Gentleman 
agreed with the next paragraph, concern- 
g lord Castlereagh, who was, as another 
Wa riliy Gentleman (Mr. Box) had de- 
scribed him, one of the greatest and most 
leading men in the country! Yes, this 
was one of our great leading men, but, he 


‘ i 


‘should say, whatever the Worthy Gentle- 


man opposite might think of the declara- 

n, that, under aon men as Lord Cas- 
tlereagh and Mr. Canning, this country 
could not last long The hon. Gent. said 

e loved virtue and detested vice; but 
low did he love virtue? as he did a good 
dinner. He loved virtue and detested 
vice inthe abstract. Such a thing might 
he possible tothe hon. Gent.’s metaphy- 
sical mind, but, for hig part, he (Mr. W.) 
could not comprehend it. Though such 


| calamities as vice and corruption do exist 


ina State, did the hon. Gent. mean to say 
that they ought to be endured? Mr. Can- 
ning was told th it the discovery had taken 
Pace ; he said that a stand must be made; 
and so there had, for both parties united 
to b reserve the s system. The Hon. Gent. 
sald, that in the time of sir W. Pulteney 
there was corruption in the State, and to 
a greater extent than at present. He 
asked the hen. Gent. if he could shew him 
@ Government which had at any time been 
Overturned, unless from the dreadful cor- 
luphon which existed? and ought not 
that C ourt, and the country, at all times to 
exert themsely es against t corruption, and in 
favour of virtue. Every free country 
must he ina sort of constant state of re- 
sistance on the part of the people, to keep 
in check the encroachments of govern- 
ment. ‘The hon. gent. seemed, however, 
to think that no interference should take 
P ace on the part of the people. In this 
he could not agree. We had frequenfly 








had good ministers, if the house of com- 
mons would have kept a vigilant eye over 
them. So had that Court wood officers ; 
but if the Court were to suffer their offi- 
cers to have it in their power to bribe the 
members of the Court, how long did they 
suppose the Court would continue to pos- 
sess a controu!l over their own officers, 
worthy and upright men as they might 
otherwise be. 

Mr. 8S. Dixon wished to protect the offi- 
cers of the Court. 

Mr. Wairaman recommended to the 
worthy gent. to reserve his defence for 
himself. He was satisfied there was not 
an officer belonging to that Court who be- 
lieved that he meant any thing .personal 
to them. Underany Adininistration, even 
though Chatham himself was at the helm of 
public affairs, we must have, and even such 
a minister would require, a vigilant house 
of commons to look after him. The hon. 
gent. said that Mr. Wardle caused deri- 
sion in the house by the mention of a 
house in the City for the Sale of Offices. 
True, he did so; but those same persons 
who then laughed at his information, after- 
wards availed th mise} ves of it by prose- 

cuting the offenders, charging the offence 
as one calculated to vilify and degrade 
the government, and to bring it into cons 
tempt. The hon. gent. said, borrowing 
the expression of Mr. Perceval or Mr, 
Canning, that Mr. Wardle wished to re- 
duce the expenditure by reducing the 
army. This was not the case; he wished 
to do so by reducing only what was use 
less and unprofitable. He recollected, 
that in the latter end of the administration 
of lord North, when he could no longer 
stand against the opposition by which he 
was assailed, that a Committee of Ac- 
counts was appointed. Afterwards, in 1797, 
a Finance Committee was appointed, and 
mary reports were made; but to what 
good end? Commissioners were also ap- 

ointed to examine the accounts in the 
West Indies. Several millions were then 
outstanding, and yet the salaries of the 
persons employed have hitherto exceeded 
the advantage derived by the public from 
their labours. He (Mr. Waithman) had 
looked into these accounts, which were as 
voluminous as Rapin’s history of ed cad 
and it was true, as Mr. Windham had said 
we were corruption from top ¢o bottom, 
and could never expect to do good, till 
things were completely changed. In the 
War Office there was a yearly allow- 
ance for salaries to the amount of 28,000/, 
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yet this sum remained at the disposal of 
the Secretary to the Treasury, and was no 
doubt given away in pensions, &c.; for 
here the arrear of accounts was explained 
on the ground that there was not a suffi- 
cient number of clerks, or that they were 
unqualified for the duty. They were, no 
doubt, in many instances, young gentle- 
men, who, with notions too exalted for a 
mercantile life, were set down there to 
spend their forenoons in amusing them- 
selves with Anti-Jacobin Newspapers and 
Magazines, as a fit preparation for the 
more public sphere in which they were 
afterwards destined to move. He pro- 
ceeded to mention a Mr. Hamilton, who, 
with a salary of 150/. in the War Office, 
was also secretary to Mr. W. Dundas, with 
a salary of 300/.; clerk of the Ordnance, 
with a salary, and with free house, coals 
and candles, who neglected all these duties 
that he might act as Surveyor of Taxes, 
and who on Mr. W. Dundas’s retiring, had 
received a pension of 150/. per annum, for 
extraordinary services rendered to Mr. 
W. Dundas during the two years he held 
the office of Secretary at War. He also 
mentioned a servant of Mr. C. Jenkinson’s, 
who held the office of a Messenger in the 
War Office tor upwards of 30 years, during 
all of which time he never quitted his 
master (then lord Liverpool’s) service : 
that general Frtzpatrick’s Secretary had 
also, on his retiring, received a pension as 
Mr. W. Dundas’s had done. These were 
all men, he contended, who ought not to 
be trusted. ‘The hon. gent. said there were 
only 200 members of the House of Com- 
mons who were supposed to be influenced 
by the Minister. Ile (Mr. W.) maintain- 
ed that there were not 20 in the whole 
house who were completely disinterested, 
he meant through themselves or relatives, 
or through peers with whom they might 
be connected, or in stations naval or mili- 
tary; men might beas much influenced by 
expecting as by having; and what im- 
mense influence must not a revenue of 78 
millions per annum be supposed to create. 
When lord Amherst was Commander in 
Chief the whole expenditure of his office 
was 1,000. a year; now it amounted to 
$,000/. Col. Gordon, the Secretary to 
the Commander, had 2,000/. a year, being 
double the whole expence in lord Am- 
herst’s time, yet it surely would not be 
contended that the business was not-as 
well done then as it was now. The hon. 
called the Resolution of the Worthy 

derman crude. He must rather con- 
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ceive the speech of the worthy Gentle. 


man tobe so. He had never left the Court 
more in the dark, than on the present 
casion, though he himself seemed to have 
been getting new lights lately, which 
taught him to advise the Court to support 
the prerogative against the people. He 
proceeded to read a quotation froma speech 
of Mr. Justice Bailey, in the case of ; 
Christopher Hawkins, in which the learned 
Judge states, that if the rights of election 
are so to be trampled on, the Constitutiog 
which is now our boast, will be something 
even less than a shadow. This was the 
opinion of one of the Judges of England, 
and where was this shadow even to be 
found, if the House of Commons, instead 
of discharging their duty, was to protect 
the prerogative against the people. The 
Hon. Gentleman’s arguments went to prove 
quite the reverse of what he wished, and 
completely shewed that the country could 
not at present have any confidence in 
Ministers. ‘They had now so much todo 
in the House of Commons, that they could 
not think of the great affairs of the nation. 
When the Hon. Gent. declared that he 
would be ready to go up to the Throne 
week after week till the corruptions in the 
State were done away, he (Mr. W.) did 
not expect that he would have shewu so 
little punctuality. When the other wor- 
thy Member, however (Mr. Kemble), de- 
clared that his blood was beiling at the 
distresses of the people, he little expected 
that he could have been silent during the 
series of calamities which the country had 
lately sustained by the gross inefliciency 
of its Government ; but still less could he 
have imagined that that worthy Gentle- 
man would have come forward, and called 
on the Court to rescind the motion, which 
did them more honour than any other 
Resolutions which they had passed for 
several years. The worthy Gentleman 
talked of charity; let him t ink however 
of those brave men, and their relatives 
who perished along with the gallant 
Moore, and in our other more recent - 
peditions. — And though we were . 
that due inquiry had been made, ste 
Canning since tells us no, and yet, ¥™ 
he admits the inefficiency of the ministe, 
under whom the Expedition was sah 
he sits calmly by and allows him to ‘ 
the superintendance of two other Ex 
tions, and to send two other armies ‘0 . 
wasted, ome at Walcheren, and another : 
Spain. It was the duty of that Court 
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Iwhen they saw him attacked by both 
artes. When Col. Wardle first stood up 
i the House of Commons he had not one 
man to support him, and yet, at the end, 
he had 125 with him against both ‘parties. 
Ii was his (Mr. W.’s) firm conviction that 
the country could not stand unless the 
House of Commons kept a vigilant eye 
over ministers. By passing a Bill to pre- 

vent the Sale of Seats in the House of 
Commons, they had themselves recognized 
the existence of sucha practice. If the 

Court rescinded this Vote, they would 
thereby pass a Censure on Col. Wardle, 
and degrade themselves and their Consti- 
tuents. If so; he hoped meetings of the 
(jtizens would be called to consider of 
their conduct. If they acted so unwor- 
thily, he should not desire again to have a 
gat in that Court. 

Mr. 8S. Dixon supported the motion. 
Mr. Kemsie disclaimed any intention 
éf reflecting upon the character of Mr. 

Wardle, declaring that if he conceived 
the Motion he thought it his duty to sub- 
mit had such a tendency, he would imme- 
diately withdraw it. Mr. Wardle was so 
Miusted at present, that he would feel it 
Mijust to make any attack upon him. 
wil opportunity for explanation ought in 
gestice to be afforded him, before any 
decision was formed against him. That 
Here was a great deal necessary to be ex- 
pained was obvious, and he had no doubt 
iat much would come out of which the 
udlic had not yet the least idea. As to 
he sentiments of the Gentleman on the 
or, (Mr. Waithman), he must say, that 
‘hough he approved of his conduct on 
‘rtain occasions, he was not prepared to 

0 the entire length to which these senti- 

nents would lead. He felt himself quite 

1 independent man, owing no favour to 

Ny Minister, and he was decidedly hos- 
‘© to corruption, which he would have 

™ up by the roots; but the learned 

entleman on the floor had taught him a 

‘son, how cautious he should be as to the 

‘pany with which he acted, in prose- 

‘ton of his principles, lest he should be 

etrayed farther than it was his wish to 


f 
















Mr. Alderman ATKINs deprecated the 
nqualified censure of the House of Com- 
tons, which the Court had heard in the 
curse of the debate. How, he would ask, 
ould it be Consistently maintained, that 
ere were not 20 independent Mem- 
ers in that Assembly, when it was recol- 
sted, as the Gentleman himself who 
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made the assertion quoted, that 125 Mem- 
bers voted with Mr. Wardle; and when 
its conduct in Lord Melville’s case was 
taken into account, there he would ever 
contend that the independence and inte- 
grity of the House of Commons—that its 
proud support of the British character, was 
most eminently proved. 

Mr. Mitrer emphatically contrasted the 
conduct pursued by certain Gentlemen, 
with regard to the Family of the King and 
the interest of the Minister. When it wae 
proposed to thank Mr. Wardle for his op- 
position to the Duke of York, these Gen- 
tlemen, notwithstanding all their vaunted 
loyalty, were silent or acquiescent ; but 
the moment the interest of the Minister 
was attacked, up started this party to raise 
a hue and cry against Mr. Wardle. It 
would be well for real loyalists to consi- 
sider this contrast. It was equally mate- 
rial to the King and to the people to con- 
sider it, and to examine the character and 
motives of those who abused Mr. Wardle. 
They must be stupid indeed who could 
suppose, that that abuse sprung from any 
objection to vice, or any regard to virtue. 
No, Mr. Ward!e was not abused, because 
he was believed to be wrong, but because 
he was known to be richt—and if he had 
not deserved the approbation and esteem 
of good men, the base men, by whom he 
was abused, would heave been his pane- 
gyrists. But Mr. Wardle, supported by 
the people, must triumph over such foes, 

Upon the question veing put, a very 
decided majority appeared in favour of 
the Previous Question.—We could not in- 
deed perceive more thar five hands in 
favour of Mr. Kemble’s mution. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Swepen anp Russia.—-7)caiy of Peace he- 
tween Sweden and Russa. Dated 5-17th 
September 1809. 


In the name of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity! His Majesty the King of Sweden, 
and his Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, equally animated by the desire of 
causing the advantages of peace to suc- 
ceed to the calamities of war, and of re- 
establishing harmony and good under- 
standing between their states, have, to 
this effect, appointed their Plenipoten- 
tiaries; namely, his Mojesiy *he King of 
Sweden, Baron Count Louis Bogislas ; 
Christopher de Stedinck, one of the Nobles 
of the kingdom of Sweden, General of 
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Infantry of the Swedish armies, Knight and 
Commander of the Swedish Orders, Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Sword, Knight 
of the Order of St. Andrew, of St. Alex- 
ander Newsky, and of St. Anne of the first 
class; and M. Andrew Frederick Skojol- 
derand, Colone!] and. Commander of the 
Order of the Sword: and his Majesty the 
Emperor of a!! the Russias, Count Nicholas 
Romanzoff, actual Privy Counsellor, Mem- 
ber of the Council of State, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Minister of Commerce, 
Senator, actual Chamberlain, Knight of 
the Orders of St. Andrew, St. Alexander 
Newsky, Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Wladimir, and of St. Anne of the First 
Classes, Grand Eagle of the Legion of Ho- 
nour of France, Knight of the Royal 
Prussian Orders of the Black Eagle and 
Red Eagle, and of the Royal Dutch Order 
of the Union, and M. David Alopeus, 
actual Chamberlain, Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Order of St. Wladimir of 
the second class, and of St. Anne, of 
the first;—who, after the exchange of 
their respective full powers, found to be 
good and in due form, have agreed upon 
the following Articles :— 

Art. I. There shall henceforth be peace, 
friendship, and good understanding be- 
tween his Majesty the King of Sweden, 
and his Majesty the Emperor of all the 


Russias. The high contracting parties, 


will make it their chief study to’ maintain 
a perfect harmony between themselves, 
tlieir states, and subjects, and will care- 
fully avoid whatever may hereafter dis- 
turb the union so happily re-established. 

I]. His Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias having manifested the invariable 
resolution not to separate his interests 
from those of his allies, and his Swedish 
Majesty wishing to give, in favour of his 
subjects, all the extent possible to the ad- 
vantages of the Peace, promises and en- 
gages, in the most solemn and binding 
manner, to neglect nothing which, on his 
part, may tend to the prompt conclusion 
of Peace between him and his Majesty 
the Emperor of the French, King of Italy, 
and his Majesty the King of Denmark and 
Norway, by the means of the direct ne- 

ociations already commenced with these 
owers. 

il, His Majesty the King of Sweden, 
in order to give an evident proof of his de- 
sire to renew the most intimate relations 
with the august allies of his Majesty the 
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Emperor of all the Russias, promises ¢ 
adhere to the continental syste 
such modifications as shall be n 
ticularly stipulated in the Ne gociation 
which is about to he opened Seles 
Sweden, France, and Denmark.—\e . 
while, his Swedish Majesty engages, from 
the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present Treaty, to order that the ports of 
the kingdom of Sweden shall be closed 
both to the ships of war and merchantmen 
of Great Britain, with the exception of the 
importation of salt and colonial produc. 
tions, which habit has rendered neces. 
sary to the people of Sweden.—His Mp. 
jesty the Emperor of all the Russias pro. 
mises before-hand, to consent to every 


m, With 
lore par- 


ans 


‘modification which his allies may consider 


justand fit to be admitted in favour of 
Sweden, with respect to commerce and 
mercantile navigation. 

IV. His Majesty, the King of Sweden, 
as well for himself as for his successors to 
the throne and kingdom of Sweden, re- 
nounces irrevocably and in_ perpetuity, 
in favour of his Majesty the Emperor ol 
all the Russias, and his successors to the 
Throne and Empire of Russia, all his rights 
and titles to the Governments herealter 
specified, which have been conquere! 
from the Crown of Sweden by the arm 
of his Imperial Majesty in the preset 
war, namely—The Governments ot hy- 
menagard, Nyland, and ‘Tavastchus, Ai 
and Bjornebodrg, with the isles Aland, %- 
volax and Corelia, Wasa, Uleaborg, ai 
part of West Bothnia, extending to 
river of Tornea, as shall be fixed in the 
subsequent Article in the demarkation 0} 


‘the frontiers.—These governments, 


all the inhabitants, towns, ports, forieests 
villages and islands, as well as ail jue oe 
pendencies, prerogatives, rights, ane € * 
luments, shall henceforth belong, 1% 
property and sovereignty, to the bE a 
of Rassia, and shail remain mecorpo* 
with it—To this effect his Majesty “* 


mypie 


vr . < pa } i st 
King of Sweden promises, in Wwe OY 

- . . ss Wes 
solemn and obligatory manncr, @ all 
for himself as for his successor, pe 


the kingdom of Sweden, never to 
any claim, direct or indirect, ©” the - 
governments, provinces, islands, and '¢ 
ritories, all the inhabitants of which S08 
in virtue of this renunciation, be i 
from the homage and oath of fidelity 
which they were bound to the rem 

Sweden. (To be continued) 
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